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A TESTIMONY OF NORWICH MONTHLY MEET- 
ING, CANADA, CONCERNING OUR DECEASED 
FRIEND, FREEMAN CLARK. 


Sensible of the loss we have sustained in 
the removal by death of this our beloved 
friend, and although his memorial is in the 
hearts of those who knew him, yet we feel it 
will be profitable to preserve some account 
concerning him, that others may be encour- 
aged to greater faithfulness in the path of 
duty, which he endeavored to tread, and 
through various conflicts, trials and beset- 
ments, was enabled to rise above many a 
hindering thing—bearing testimony both by 
precept and example, to the “Grace of 
God, which bringeth salvation.” 

He was born in Fourth month, 1804, and 
when 9 years old removed with his parents 
to the township of Haldimand, county of 
Northumberland, Canada. He was married 
in Third month, 1824, to Deborah Brock ; and 
soon after, when about 22 years of age, came 
forth in the ministry. Of his trials in regard 
to this work we have heard him relate, that 
after many baptizing seasons and a feeling 
sense of his own inability, he was at last 
enabled to offer the few broken sentences 
which he felt were required, and in much 
humility endeavored to leave the place un- 
observed; but a dear aged Elder, clasping 
his hand warmly, said, “ Freeman, no man 
can help thee; no man can harm thee; do 
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thy duty.” And so much in season was this 
Christian sympathy attended with peace, on 
account of duty done, that he was encouraged 
to press forward. 


A certificate of removal for himself and 
family was received at Norwich Monthly 
Meeting, Ninth month 9th, 1840, and it is 
to his labors amongst us that this Memoir 
particularly refers. His ministry was sound 
and edifying; the baptizing influence that 
attended the exercises under which he 
labored abundantly testified to the power 
that put them forth. His education was 
limited, but his messages of gospel love were 
clothed in simpleand expressive language; and 
we believe he endeavored to be careful and 
watchful in the exercise of his precious gift, de- 
siring only to hand forth that which had been 
broken and blest by the Master of all rightly 
gathered assemblies. He was often led into 
close sympathy with all classes, calling upon 
them to mind the light of Christ within, and 
be obedient to its teachings, encouraging all 
to put their trust in God, believing as he did, 
from a degree of living experience, that 
obedience to the little intimations of duty 
with which every mind is favored, will bring 
a more lasting and solid enjoyment than the 
world’s perishing pleasures. 

He was indeed a standard bearer in the 
cause of Truth and Righteousness; a devoted 
laborer for the welfare of his fellow beings ; 
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a tender counsellor; a sympathizing friend ; 
a father in our Israel, ministering at times to 
the necessities of the flock in such a manner 
as gave evidence that he was qualified by the 
Searcher of hearts. 

It is interesting to trace the events which 
marked the life of our friend, for. we remem- 
ber how the “grace and strength which is 
sufficient” for us all was made perfect in the 
submission of his natural will, and a clear evi- 
dence seemed to be afforded him that best 
help is near to assist in every time of need. 
We have heard him declare, toward the lat- 
ter part of his life, that as his sun descended 
his faith and confidence were growing strong- 
er; that the same power which had sustained 
him in six troubles would not forsake him in 
the seventh, but would still uphold and com- 
fort until he should go hence, to be seen by 
men no more. 

In 1865, he visited New York and Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meetings, expressing on his 
return the satisfaction he experienced in his 
endeavors to be about his Master’s business. 
His labors were confined within the limits of 
his own Yearly Meeting, where he often 
traveled on missions of gospel love, and 
sometimes was led to appoint meetings among 
people of other denominations. His affable 
and affectionate deportment joined with a 
care not to wound the feelings of those who 
differed from him in doctrine, caused him to 
be much respected by all. 

He had a special mission to the youth, 
which had a tendency to draw them in feel- 
ing regard towards him. 

He was a faithful attender of all the meet- 
ings to which he belonged until he was con- 
fined by sickness a short time before his 
death. 

An extract from a letter written to a friend 
in 1867, says: “I try to bear all my trials 
without a murmur—hoping to endure to the 
end—for what are these light afflictions when 


. compared to the glory which shall be reveal- 


ed to all truly humble, devoted souls; so I 
try to be of good cheer, hoping to run the 
race which is set before me with dedication 
of soul, ever remembering this all-important 
truth, ‘Greater is He that is in you than he 
that is in the world.’ I feel myself of small 
account, but I know this is best, for my safety 
lies in nothingness of self; this should be so 
that God may have all the glory. Let us, 
my dear friend, strive to draw nearer and 
nearer to the Divine Fountain, continue to 
press forward and keep in the true hunger 
and thirst after righteousness, for the promise 
is, those who do soshall be filled. Many, very 
many, intruding cares crowd in upon us, and 
will, without due watchfulness, fill the heart 
like the inn of old, that there will be no 


room for the babe—the bletsed Saviour there; 
but let us ardently labor to abide in the vine, 
drawing nourishment therefrom by which we 
may continue to go on step by step from one 
degree of grace to another until our cup is 
filled to overflowing. Oh, it is then we can 
sing to His praise that new song and speak of 
His goodness and of what He has done for 
our souls.” 

In Fifth month, 1872, our friend met with 
a.close trial in the death of his beloved com- 
panion who had shared with him many deep 
exercises and probations, extending over a 
period of nearly fifty years. They had a 
family of eleven children, all of whom sur- 
vive them but one. 

He bore this testimony of his deceased com- 
panion that “she was a great help to him, 
and continued to manifest a deep concern for 
his preservation through life, not withholding 
reproof when needful, but administering it in 
gentleness and with firmness.” 

He subsequently contracted a marriage 
with Clarisa Watson, of Yonge Street Month- 
ly Meeting, who survives him. 

His last sickness was endured with much 
patience and resignation, his sufferings being 
at times severe, but his mental powers re- 
mained clear to the last. His words were 
few, expressive of peace of mind and that he 
believed his work was all done, at one time 
remarking, “The faith I have preached to 
others I am willing to die by. It is my staff 
and comfort now.” 

The last time some of us stood beside him 
and marked the tranquility which beamed on 
his countenance, clasped the hand that was 
too weak to return the pressure, heard the 
impressive, almost whispered “ Farewell, fare- 
well; the Lord be with you as with me,” 
strong desires were raised that we too might 
die the death of the righteous, and that our 
last end might be crowned with that peace 
which robs death of its sting and the grave 
of its victory. 

He died on Sixth-day morning, 26th of 
Eleventh month, 1875, aged 71 years and 7 
months. His funeral, which was a solemn 
and instructive opportunity, took place on 
First-day following, at Friends’ Meeting in 
Norwich, where he had labored so many 
years, attended by a large cuncourse of his 
neighbors and friends. 

And now that the dear voice is hushed for- 
ever, let the cause in which he was willing to 
be spent be still nearer the hearts of sur- 
vivors, and let us emulate his example, fol- 
lowing him as he endeavored to follow Christ, 
trusting that as we are faithful the same 
power which has enabled the dear ones who 
are so. fast passing away, to overcome the 
world, will still be near for the help and 
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preservation of all who put their trust in Him, 
and not-upon their own understanding, then 
shall the void which death so often makes in 
the foremost places be filled with a sudcession 
of standard bearers who will be qualified to 
bear their testimony to the Truth, fearlessly 
and valiantly amongst the children of men. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
GROCERS LICENSES. 


A letter from a friend in a neighboring 
city has directed my attention to this phase 
of the liquor question. The ease with which 
families can be supplied with all kinds of 
fermeuted and malt liquors at very many of 
our grocery stores is a subject that ought to 
claim the serious attention of everyone who 
has any testimony to bear in favor of absti- 
nence from all intoxicants as a drink. 
Especially should it concern Friends to look 
into the matter, and see how far we are in- 
volved in the traffic, as among grocers are 
found a good proportion of our members. 

It is acknowledged that liquors yield the 
largest profit of any articles sold by the gro- 
cer, and the temptation to furnish customers 
with their wines, brandies and ales, while 
filling their orders for family supplies, is 
doubtless very strong, especially as the license 
makes it a legitimate branch of their busi- 
ness. It must be remembered, too, that those 
grocers who deal in liquors are, by the greater 
profits accruing therefrom, enabled to com- 
pete more successfully with others who are 
restrained by conscientious scruples. 

In times like the present, when the careful 
provider feels it a duty to make every dollar 
go as far as possible, there is need of great 
watchfulness lest we betray our principles by 
throwing the weight of our trade in favor of 
the man who, by reason of this traffic, is able 
to sell other goods at a lower price than his 
more scrupulous neighbor. 

Regarding the members of our own Soci- 
ety in the grocery business, my friend writes : 

“ Just now our drinking saloons are closed, 
and have been for a week, owing to the dis- 
turbed condition of society, but all the drink- 
ers have to do is to go to oneof our first-class 
groceries, kept perhaps by a Friend (?), and 
they can buy, put up in bottles, and in 
some cases measured out to them, any quan- 
tity or quality of liquor that is wanted. 

“T am well aware of the various views held 
by Friends and others in regard to prohibi- 


_tion, moral suasion, doctoring the inebriates, 


etc., but I have come to the conclusion, 
slowly and deliberately, that ABSOLUTE PRO- 
HIBITION is the main object for which we 
should work. A man who, for selfish mo- 
tives, brings a malignant disease among his 
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fellow-men, is justly looked upon with horror 
as a great criminal, while those who contract 
the disease are regarded with pity and re- 
ceive our sympathy. Thus, I regard any 
man who sells intoxicating liquors indiscrimi- 
nately for gain as being much worse than the 
individual who, from some constitutional 
weakness, perhaps, yields to the temptation 
thrown in his way, and drinks to excess. 

‘Is it not humiliating to know that, not- 
withstanding Friends are regarded as the 
pioneers in every good work, they have at 
this late day to follow the lead of others in 
trying to get rid of the traffic in intoxicating 
liquors among themselves? 

“Some of our people were captivated a few 
years ago by the plausible theory of doctoring 
the inebriates, but it proved a disastrous fail- 
ure. The Inebriate Asylum became over- 
whelmed with debt, and had to be abandoned. 
Among the debts was one to a member of our 
Society for groceries, INCLUDING Liquors. Is 
it any wonder that it was a failure?” 

This subject has recently claimed the at- 
tention of eminent physicians in London and 
other parts of England, who have united in 
issuing a “ Protest,” which, with editorial 
comments, is published in the London Lancet. 

The article is worthy our thoughtful con- 
sideration, coming as it does from men of high 
standing in the medical profession, who have 
the very best opportunities for knowing to 
what extent this evil is undermining the fab- 
ric of society in their own land. It is called 
‘Secret Drinking and its Evils in England,” 
and is as follows: 

“We have been entrusted with the duty of 
giving public expression to a strong opinion 
formed by a large body of the medical pro- 
feesion on the subject of what is known as 
the ‘ grocers’ license,’ under which, as an ex- 
cise permit, retailers of ordinary groceries are 
enabled to sell intoxicating liquors in bottles. 
Attention has been called to the disastrous 
effects of this trade by a protest, as follows: 

‘“** We, the undersigned, being members of 
the medical profession, beg to record our 
strong persuasion that the facilities for ob- 
taining spirits, wine, stout and ale in bottles, 
which are provided by the grocers’ license, 
have a most injurious tendency. We believe 
women, servants and children of respectable 
households, who could not or would not pro- 
cure intoxicating drinks at public houses, are 
encouraged to purchase and use these liquors 
by the opportunity offered when visiting the 
grocer’s shop for other purposes. Female 
domestic servants are often enabled to obtain 
bottles of spirit, wine and beer at a small 
cost, on credit or as “commission” on the 
household bills. This trade is wholly re- 
moved from police supervision, and is a direct 
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incentive to “secret drinking”—a practice 
more injurious to the health and moral and 
social prosperity of the community than the 
ordinary trade in intoxicating liquors as 
carried on by the licensed victuallers. We 
protest against the continuance of this license 
on grounds moral and medical, and urge its 
consideration by a select committee of the 
House of Peers now investigating the subject 
of intemperance and the measures expedient 
to reduce the evils of excess. The abolition 
of this special license we hold to be the first 
and, perhaps, the most practical step within 
the —— of the Legislature’ . . . . 

“The protest has been signed by 920 phy- 
sicians, surgeons and general practitioners, 
the great majority of whom are engaged in 
large practice and enjoy large opportunities of 
observing the effects of the grocers’ trade in 
drink on the several grades of society. Some 
have appended to their signatures remarks 
emphasizing the need of parliamentary action 
to repeal a law which has wrought, and is 
at this moment working, much mischief in 
classes which were protected from the temp- 
tation to excess before the facility for procur- 
ing supplies clandestinely was created by this 
license. Of the gentlemen signing the protest 
279 practice within the metropolitan district, 
and this number includes the leading mem- 
bers of the profession resident in London. 
Six hundred and thirty-eight of the signa- 
tories are resident in the provinces and repre- 
sent the prominent opinion of their localities. 
Three have written from the colonies, showing 
that the question is regarded as of grave in- 
terest beyond the immediate limits of home. 

“The arguments by which we have from 
time to time urged the abrogation of the 
‘grocers’ license’ need not be repeated. It is 
only necessary to press the expediency of in- 
sisting that the retail trade in spirits, wine 
and beer shall everywhere be carried on 
openly and under direct magisterial protec- 
tion, that it shall not be allowed to form a 
part of any general business, thereby afford- 
ing facilities for the covert purchase of sup- 
plies. The evil against which this movement 
is leveled is ‘secret drinking,’ and we believe 
no greater incentive to that vice exists than 
the opportunity which the ‘grocers’ license’ 
affords.” 

I have made some inquiries in regard to 
the sale of liquors by respectable grocers in 
our own city, and find that it is done very 
extensively. It seems to me that there is 
need for the friends of temperance to direct 
their attention to this branch of the traffic, 
which, if not in some way restrained, may 
become as great an evil to society here as it 
has in England. L. J. R 

Eighth month 1st, 1877. 














Selected for Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE LORD’S SUPPER. 


Part of a discourse delivered by R. W. Emerson at 


the close of his pastorate in 1832, from the text, 
“The kingdom of God is not in meat and drink, 
but in righteousness and peace and joy in the 
Holy Ghost.”—Romays, xiv, 17. 


Having recently given particular attention 


to this subject, 1 was led to the conclusion 
that Jesus did not intend to establish an in- 
stitution for perpetual observance when he 
ate the Passover with His disciples, and, fur- 
ther to the opinion that it is not expedient to 
celebrate it as we do. 
to state distinctly my reasons for these two 
opinions. 


I shall now endeavor 


1. The authority of the rite. 
An account of the last supper of Christ 


with His disciples is given by the four Evan- 
gelists, Matthew, Mark, Luke and John. In 
Matthew’s Gospel (Matt. xxvi, 30), are re- 
corded the words of Jesus in giving bread 
and wine on that occasion to His disciples, 
but no expression occurs intimating that this 
feast was hereafter to be commemorated. 


In St. Mark (Mark xiv, 23) the same words 


are recorded, and still with no intimation 
that the occasion was to be remembered. 


St. Luke (Luke xxii, 15), after relating 


the breaking of bread, has these words: This 
do in remembrance of Me. 


In St. John, although other occurrences of 
the same evening are related, this whole trans- 


action is passed over without notice. 


Now, observe the facts. Two of the Evan- 
gelists, namely Matthew and John, were of 
the twelve disciples, and were present on that 
occasion. Neither of them drops the slight- 
est intimation of any intention on the part of 
Jesus to set up anything permanent. John, 
especially, the beloved disciple, who has re- 
corded with minuteness the conversation and 
the transactions of that memorable evening, 
has quite omitted such a notice. Neither 
does it appear to have come to the knowledge 
of Mark, who, though not an eye-witness, 
relates the other facts. This material fact, 
that the occasion was to be remembered, is 
found in Luke alone, who was not present. 
There is no reason, however, that we know, 
for rejecting the account of Luke. I doubt 
not the expression was used by Jesus. I 
shall presently consider its meaning. I have 
only brought these accounts together that 
you may judge whether it is likely that a 
solemn institution, to be continued to the end 
of time by all mankind. as they should come, 
nation after nation, within the influence of 
the Christian religion, would have been estab- 
lished in this slight manner—in a manner so 
slight that the intention of commemorating 
it should not appear, from their narrative, to 
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narrative of the mode in which the ancient 


have caught the ear or dwelt in the mind of 


the only two among the twelve who wrote 
‘down what happened. 

Still we must suppose that the expression, 
“ This do in euaiieam of Me,” had come 
to the ear of Luke from some disciple who 
was present. What did it really signify? It 
is a prophetic and an affectionate expression. 
Jesus is a Jew, sitting with His countrymen, 
celebrating their national feast. He thinks 
of His own impending death, and wishes the 
minds of His disciples to be prepared for it. 
“* When, hereafter,” he says to them, “you 
shall keep this Passover, it will have an al- 
tered aspect to your eyes. It is now a histo- 
rical-covenant of God with the Jewish nation. 
Hereafter it will remind you of a new cove- 
nant, sealed with My blood. In years to 
come, as long as your people shal! come up 
to Jerusalem to keep this feast, the connec- 
tion which has subsisted between us will give 
a new meaning in your eyes to the national 
festival, as the anniversary of My death.” 
I see natural feeling and beauty in the use of 
such language from Jesus, a friend to His 
friends. I can readily imagine that He was 
willing and desirous, when His disciples met, 
His memory should hallow their intercourse ; 
but I cannot bring myself to believe that in 


yond the living generation, beyond the aboli- 
tion of the festival He was celebrating, and 
the scattering of the nation, and meant to 
impose a memorial feast upon the whole 
world, 

Without presuming to fix precisely the 
purpose in the mind of Jesus, you will see 
that many opinions may be entertained of 
His intentions, all consistent with the opinion 
that He did not design a perpetual ordinance. 
He may have foreseen that His disciples 
would meet to remember Him, and that with 
good effect. It may have crossed His mind 
that this would be easily continued a hundred 
or a thousand years—as men more easily 
transmit a form than a virtue—and yet have 
been altogether out of His purpose to fasten 
it upon men in all times and all countries. 

But though the words, “ Do this in remem- 
brance of Me,” do not occur in Matthew, 
Mark or John, and although it should be 
granted us that, taken alone, they do not 
necessarily import so much as is usually 
thought, yet many persons are apt to imagine 
that the very striking and personal manner 
in which this eating and drinking is described 
indicates a striking and formal purpose to 
found a festival. And I admit that this im- 
pression might probably be left upon the 
mind of one who read only the passages un- 
der consideration in the New Testament. But 
this impression is removed by reading any 






































showed to spiritualize every occurrence. 
stooped and wrote on the sand. He admon- 


or the modern Jews have kept the Passover. 
It is, then, perceived that the leading circum- 
stances in the Gospels are only a faithful ac- 
count of that ceremony. Jesus did not cele- 
brate the Passover and afterwards the Sup- 
per, but the Supper was the Passover. 
did with 
master of a family iu Jerusalem was doing at 
the same hour with his household. It ap- 
pears that the Jews ate the lamb and the un- 
leavened bread, and drank the wine, after a 
prescribed manner. 
the master of the feast to break the bread 
and to bless it, using this formula, which the 
Talmudists have preserved to us: “ Blessed 
be Thou, O Lord our God, the King of the 
world, who hast produced this food from the 
earth!” and to give it to every one at the 
table. 
the family to take the cup which contained 
the wine, and to bless it, saying, “ Blessed be 
Thou, O Lord, who givest the fruit of the 
vine!” and then to give the cup to all. 
Among the modern Jews, who in their dis- 
persion retain the Passover, a hymn is sung 
after this ceremony, specifying the twelve 
great works done by God for the deliverance 
of their fathers out of Egypt. 


He 
His disciples exactly what every 


It was the custom for 


It was the custom of the master of 


But still it may be asked, Why did Jesus 


make expressions so extraordinary and em- 
phatic as these: “This is my body, which is 
broken for you. 
blood, which is shed for you. 
reply, they are not extraordinary expressions 
from Him. They were familiar in His mouth. 
He always taught by parables and symbols. 
It was the national way of teaching, and was 
largely used by Him. 


Take; eat. This is my 


Drink it.” I 


Remember the readiness which He always 
He 


ished His disciples respecting the leaven of 
the Pharisees. He instructed the woman of 
Samaria respecting living water. He per- 
mitted Himself to be anointed, declaring it 
was for hia interment. He washed the feet 
of His disciples. These are admitted to be 
symbolic actions and expressions. Here, in 
like manner, He calls the bread His body, 
and bids the disciples eat. He had used the 
expression repeatedly before. The reason 
why St. John does not repeat His words on 
this occasion seems to be that he has reported 
a similar discourse of Jesus to the people of 
Capernaum more at length already (John vi, 
27). He there tells the Jews, “ Except ye 
eat the flesh of the Son of Man and drink 
His blood, ye have no life in you.” And 
when the Jews on that occasion complained 
that they did not comprehend what He 
meant, He added, for their better understand- 
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ing, and as if for our understanding, that we 
might not think His body was actually to be 
eaten, that He only meant we should live by 
His commandment. He closed His discourse 
with these explanatory expressions: “The 
flesh profiteth nothing; the words that I 
or to you they are spirit and they are 
ife.”’ 

These views of the original account of the 
Lord’s Supper lead me to esteem it an occa- 
sion full of solemn and prophetic interest, 
but never intended by Jesus to be the foun- 
dation of a perpetual institution. 

It appears, however, in Christian history 
that the disciples had very early taken ad- 
vantage of these impressive words of Christ 
to hold religious meetings where they broke 
bread and drank wine as symbols. 

I look upon this fact as very natural in the 
circumstances of the church. The disciples 
lived together; they threw all their property 
into a common stock; they were bound to- 
gether by the memory of Christ, and nothing 
could be more natural than that this eventful 
evening should be affectionately remembered 
by them ; that they, Jews like Jesus, should 
adopt His expressions and types, and further- 
more that what was done with peculiar pro- 
py by them, His personal friends, with 
ess propriety should come to be extended to 
their companions also. In this way religious 
feasts grew up among the early Christians. 
They were readily adopted by the Jewish 
converts, who were familiar with religious 
feasts, and also by the Pagan converts, whose 
idolatrous worship had been made up of sa- 
cred festivals, and who very readily abused 
these to gross riot, as appears from the cen- 
sures of St. Paul. Many persons consider 
this fact, the observance of such a memorial 
feast by the early disciples, decisive of the 
question whether it ought to be observed by 
us. For my part, I see nothing to wonder at 
in its originating with them; all that is sur. 
prising is that it should exist among us. There 
was good reason for His personal friends to 
remember their friend, and repeat His words. 
It was only too probable that among the half- 
converted Pagans and Jews any rite, any 
form would find favor whilst yet unable to 
comprehend the spiritual character of Chris- 
tianity. 

The circumstance, however, that St. Paul 
adopts these views has seemed to many per- 
sons conclusive in favor of the institution. I 
am of opinion that it is wholly upon the epis- 
tle to the Corinthians, and not upon the Gos- 
pels, that the ordinance stands. Upon this 
matter of St. Paul’s view of the supper a few 
important considerations must be stated. 

The end which he has in view in the elev- 
enth chapter of the first epistle is, not to en- 





join upon his friends to observe the supper, 
but to censure their abuse of it. We quote 
the passage now-a-days as if it enjoined at- 
tendance upon the supper; but he wrote it 
merely to chide them for drunkenness. To 
make their enormity plainer, he goes back to 
the origin of this religious feast, to show what 
sort of feast that was out of which this riot 
of theirs came, and so relates the transactions 
of the Lord’s Supper. “I have received of 
the Lord,” he says, “that which I delivered 
to you.” By this expression it is often thought 
that a miraculous communication is implied, 
but certainly without good reason, if it is re- 
membered that St. Paul was living in the 
lifetime of all the apostles, who could give 
him an account of the transaction; and it is 
contrary to all reason to suppose that God 
should work a miracle to convey information 
that could so easily be got by natural means. 
So that the import of the expression is that 
he had received the story of an eye witness, 
such as we also possess. 

But there is a material circumstance which 
diminishes our confidence in the correctness 
of the apostle’s view, and that is the obser- 
vation that he had not escaped the prevalent. 
error of the primitive church—the belief, 
namely, that the second coming of Christ. 
would shortly occur, until which time he 
tells them this feast was to be kept. Else- 
where he tells them that at that time the 
world would be burat up with fire and a new 
government established, in which the saints 
would sit on thrones; so slow were the disci- 
ples during the life and after the ascension of 
Christ to receive the idea which we receive, 
that His second coming was a spiritual king- 
dom, the dominion of His religion in the 
hearts of men, to be extended gradually over 
the whole world. 

In this manner we may see clearly enough 
how this ancient ordinance got its footing 
among the early Christians, and this single 
expectation of a speedy reappearance of a 
temporal Messiah, which kept its influence 
even over so spiritual a man as St. Paul, 
would naturally tend to preserve the use of 
the rite when once established. 

It has seemed to me that the use of this 
ordinance tends to produce confusion in our- 
views of the relation of the soul to God. It 
is the old objection to the doctrine of the- 
Trinity—that the true worship was trans- 
ferred from God to Christ, or that such con- 
fusion was introduced into the soul, that an 
undivided worship was given nowhere. 

Passing other objections, I come to this, 
that the use of the elements, however suit- 
able to the people and the modes of thought 
in the East, where it originated, is foreign 
and unsuited to affect us. Whatever long 
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usage and-strong association may have done 
in some individuals to deaden this repulsion, 
I apprehend that their use is rather tolerated 
than loved by any of us. We are not accus- 
tomed to express our thoughts or emotions by 
symbolic actions. Most men find the bread 
and wine no aid to devotion, and to some it 
is a painful impediment. To eat bread is one 
thing, to love the precepts of Christ and re- 
solve to obey them is quite another. 

The importance ascribed to this particular 
’ ordinance is not consistent with the apirit of 
Christianity. The general object and effect 
of this ordinance is unexceptionable. It has 
been and is, I doubt not, the occasion of in- 
definite good; but an importance is given by 
Christians to it which never can belong to 
any form. My friends, the apostle well as- 
sures us that “the kingdom of God is not 
meat and drink, but righteousness and peace 
and joy in the Holy Ghost.” I am not so 
foolish as to declaim against forms. 

Forms are as essential as bodies; but to 
exalt particular forms, to adhere to one form 
& moment after it is outgrown is unreason- 
able, and it is alien to the spirit of Cbrist. 
If I understand the distinction of Christi- 
anity, the reason why it is to be preferred 
over all other systems, and is divine, is this, 
. that it is a moral system, that it presents men 
with truths which are their own reason, and 
enjoins practices that are their own justifica- 
tion; that if miracles may be said to have 
been its evidence to the first Christians, they 
are not its evidence to us, but the doctrines 
themselves; that every practice is Christian 
which praises itself, and every practice un- 
christian which condemns itself. 

I am not engaged to Christianity by decent 
forms or saving ordinances ; it is not usage, it 
is not what I do not understand that binds 
me to it; let those be the sandy foundations 
of falsehood. What I revere and obey in it 
is its reality, its boundless charity, its deep 
interior life, the rest it gives to my mind, the 
echo it returns to my thoughts, the perfect 
accord it makes with reason through all 
its representations of God and His provi- 
dence, and the persuasion and courage that 
, come out thence to lead me upward and on- 
ward, 

Freedom is the essence of this faith. It 
has for its object simply to make men good 
and wise. Its institutions, then, should be as 
flexible as the wants of men. That form out 
of which the life and suitableness have de- 
parted should be as worthless in its eyes as 
the dead leaves that are falling around us. 





DESCARTES says the conception of an In- 
finite Being proves the real existence of such 
a Being. 


A FEw samples of religious precepts teach- 
ing the Bible standard of honesty : 

Lev. xix, 11. Ye shall not steal, neither 
deal falsely, neither lie one to another. 35. 
Ye shall do no unrighteousness in judgment, 
in mete-yard, in weight, or in measure. 

Deut. xxv, 13. Thou shalt not have divers 
weights, and divers measures, a great and a 
small. For all that do such things, and all 
that do unrighteously are an abomination 
unto the Lord thy God. Prov. xvi, 11. A 
just weight and balance are the Lord’s. 

Lev. xxv, 14. If thou sell aught unto th 
neighbor, or buyest aught of thy neighbor's 
hand, thou shalt not oppress one another. 

Prov. iii, 27. Withhold not good from them 
to whom it is due, when it is in the power of 
thine hand to do it. 28. Say not to thy 
neighbor, Go and come again, and to-morrow 
I will give; when thou hast it by thee. 

Be not slothful in business. Owe no man 
anything. Let no man go beyond and de- 
fraud his brother in any matter. Look not 
every man on his own things, but every man 
also on the things of another. Bear ye one 
another’s burdens. Whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so 
unto them. Do good unto all men, 
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wSCRA PSY" 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


Often does the mind wander back in pleas- 
ant retrospect to the time we were the re- 
cipients of your hospitality. I trust it will 
ever be recalled with interest, as the impres- 
sions then and there made are not to be 
easily erased. Their remembrance will 
strengthen and encourage us to renewed dili- 
gence in endeavoring to obtain for our por- 
tion the “pearl of great price.” Were the 
hearts of the human family replete with that 
love which breathes peace on earth and good 
will to men, strife and discord would cease, 
contention about beliefs and soundness of 
doctrine would ng more be heard, and all 
would acknowledge the universal brother- 
hood of man. When we see individuals or 
sects contending about religion, is it not more 
the evidence of a want of it than of their 
true practical possession of it? It reminds 
me of the disciples who came to the Master, 
saying, “ We met others casting out devils in 
Thy name, and forbade them because they 
went not with us.” Too many are like the 
one who came to Jesus inquiring, “ What 
shall this man do?” instead of doing their 
own work required of them alone, and cannot 
be delegated by them to another; neither 
have they the right to proscribe another be- 
cause he does not as they would havé him 
do. How many in their over zealous desire 
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for the spread of the Gospel as revealed to| There is a service to which the minister is 


them run ahead of the true Guide, and thus 
wander from the path of Truth, mistaking 
the creaturely will for the inshinings of the 
Divine Spirit, which they claim as their au- 
thority. I apprehend this occurs when we 
get built up too much in our own greatness. 
“ He that exalteth himself ehall be abased,” 
saith the Scripture writer, and I believe it 
holds good even to this day and age. Those 
who keep meek and humble, willing to be 
anything or nothing as the Master would have 
them be, witness a steady growth and increase 
in their spiritual life; and although they ap- 
r very small in their own estimation yet 
in the cause of Truth they are great. Even 
the little ones in the church have their use, 
and if they are faithful to the monitions of 
duty, they may be like the small stones in the 
wall, which give solidity to the structure by 
keeping the larger ones in their proper places. 
When we examine these smaller stones we find 
them just as complete in their properties as 
are the larger ones. In consequence of their 
size, they are unable to bear as great a pres- 
sure, but nevertheless are equally useful. 
This thought has encouraged me many a 
time when comparing my capacity beside that 
of others. He that had but the two talents 
received his reward as well he that possessed 
the five. 
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Society REsPonsIBILITIEs.—Among the 
various responsibilities connected with our 
religious organization is one that has appar- 
ently not received its due consideration—the 
duty of closing the meetings for public wor- 
ship. This service has, by common usage, 
fallen upon those men Friends who occupy 
the first seats in the gallery, whether they are 
members of that particular meeting or visit- 
ors for the day from another meeting. 

It has been regarded as an act of courtesy, 
which custom has sanctioned, to give to ap- 
proved ministers the occupancy of those seats 
—consequently upon them must devolve this 
service. 

The discipline of our Yearly Meeting 
(Philadelphia) gives no instructions in the 
matter, hence in our examination we must be 
guided by what appears to be for the best in- 
terest of all, and this can only be attained 
by each occupying the place most fitting the 
required service. 





called, and if he faithfully performs his part, 
whether it be to bear vocal testimony, or to 
keep silent, he stands acquitted. The ser- 
vices of the Elders are different, but are none 
the less important; and as to them is com- 
mitted the oversight of the ministry as well 
as the flock at large, it does appear eminently 
proper that they should be entrusted with the 
control of our religious meetings. 

The exercised minister, under the weight 
of Gospel labor, may prolong the sitting until 
whatever of good has been dispensed is scat- 
tered and in a measure lost to the assembly 
by weariness: or, having handed forth his 
portion and feeling released from further ser- 
vice, he may with undue haste reach forth 
the hand while there is yet a service resting 
upon the mind of another. 

The Elders, on the other hand, in the 
watchful solicitude which their office calls 
for, are better able to judge of “times and 
seasons,” and if clothed with the discernment 
and insight their appointment presupposes 
them to have, there should be reposed in them 
the confidence of the meeting, in the exercise 
of the responsibilities implied by their ap- 
pointment, not as “ lords over God’s heritage, 
but as being ensamples to the flock.” 

There is one meeting in Philadelphia where 
the effort is being made to adopt this prac- 
tice, by the senior Elders taking the first seats. 
Thus they have the responsibility of closing 
the meeting as well as the general control of it. 

We commend the subject to the thoughtful 
consideration of other meetings, ss being of 
greater importance than perhaps may be at 
first supposed. 


REMINISCENCES.—We are always glad to 
receive from Friends, or to meet with in our 
own reading, Incidents which belong to the 
early days of our religious Society. There are 
many of our members who know but little of 
the suffering of our forefathers for Truth’s 
sake, and any record that brings into notice 
facts concerning the life and labor of an earn- 
est servant and faithful standard-bearer in 
the Lord’s service is very acceptable. We 
wish to encourage those of our readers who 
have in their possession such manuscripts or 
printed accounts to give us the opportunity 
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of using them for the columns of our paper. 
Some time ago, a Friend in Canada sent us a 
brief sketch of the hardships endured in the 
early settlement of Friends in that section. 
This was read with great interest. There are 
just such incidents connected with the estab- 
lishment of meetings in other parts that 
would be equally acceptable to our readers. 


“Mr. Preasant Freepmen’s Scnoot, 8. C. 

“ The only school under our care has closed 
for the season, and leaves us with an ex- 
hausted treasury. Whether it shall be re- 
opened in the fall depends upon the responses 
to this appeal. Theschool has been a center 
of moral, intellectual and industrial good, as 
all Friends who have visited it will testify. 
We ask not for large contributions, but com- 
mend it to the interest of Friends. This, 
aided by their coniributions, will give strength 
to the work. 

“As the teachers must soon make their 
arrangements for the fall season, we would 
earnestly appeal for an early response. 

“ Jacos M. Ex.is, Secretary. Henry M. 
Laine@, Treasurer, No. 30 N. 3d St., Phila.” 



















DIED. 


CARPENTER.—On Seventh month 29th, 1877, in 
Middletown, Bucks county, Pa., of cholera infantum, 
Geo-ge Norman, son of George W. and M. Anna 
Carpenter, aged 5 months. 


CONRAD.—On Seventh month 7th, 1877, at the 
residence of William G. Watson, Lower Makefield, 
Bucks county, Pa., Elizabeth R., widow of Cornelius 
Conrad, in the 80th year of her age. 


HAIGHT.—On the 27th of Second month, 1877, 
at his residence, Yarmouth, Ontario, of asthmatic 
consumption, James Haight, aged 76 years and 6 
months; a member of Norwich Monthly Meeting. 

HAIGHT.—On the 19th of Eighth month, 1876, 
at the residence of his grandfather, Ephraim W. 
Haight, of spinal meningitis, Charles Granville, son 
of Edward (deceased) and Margaret Haight, aged 2 
years. 

LEWIS.—On the 3d inst., Aune R., wife of Nathan 
C. Lewis, of Camden, N. J., in the 58th year of her 





From the Liberal Christian. 
THE EYE. 
EXTRACTS FROM A LECTURE BY DR. ORVILLE DEWEY. 
Concluded from page 380. 

In this darkened chamber, then, the rays 
are gathered to one bright point, or rather to 
many bright points, on the retina. It is the 
starry heaven of the eye. The starry dome 
of night has its mirror in the star-lit concave 
of this little orb. And all this mechanism is 
exactly adjusted—the cornea, the aqueous 
humor, the crystalline lens, the vitreous hu- 
mor, and all cf them, in fact, acting as lenses, 
so as to bring the rays to a focus preciaely on 
the retina. The fitness of all these means to 
the end, the necessity of this exactness in 
their position and adjustment, is manifest 
from the inconvenience attending any aberra- 
tion. That is to say, if the focus falls a little 
short of the retina, or goes a little beyond, it 
causes near-sightedness or far-sightedness, 
defects that are remedied by spectacles—by 
glasses, that is, formed upon the same princi- 
ples as the eye—constructed, that is to say, 
to make the rays converge a little more or a 
little less, as the case requires.. Late in life, 
as the muscles of the eye relax and the re-. 
fracting power of the lenses lessens, specta- 
cles, 7. ¢., convex glasses, are commonly re- 
quired to aid the sight. 

Consider that all this wonder of seeing— 
and of seeing not little things alone, but the 
largest—is to be achieved in a little ball of 
an inch in diameter. Hence the necessity of 
this convergency of the rays. For instance, 
a tree is to he seen. If a man’s head were as 
big as a tree, or rather, several times bigger 
—if, that is to say, the retina had been as 
big as the tree—then the rays might have 
passed to it in parallel lines, and made the 
impression. But in the human frame only a 
certain space could be afforded to the seeing 
organ. And if upon a retina of less than 
an inch broad the whole aniverse was to be 


PACKER.—On the morning of 24th of Seventh 
month, 1877, at his residence, near Green Plain 
Meeting-house, Clark county, Ohio, Aaron Packer, 
in the 90th year of his age; an esteemed member 
and Elder of Green Plain Monthly and Miami Quar- 
terly Meetings. 


SHAW.—On the morning of Eighth month 5th, 
1877, of typhoid fever, Alexander, son of the late 
Alexander and Anna Margaret Shaw, in his 23d 
year; a member of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting. 


THORP.—On the 18th of Second month, 1877, at 
his residence, in Morgan county, Ohio, Thomas 
Thorp, Sr., aged 95 years and 3 months; a member 
of Deerfield Monthly Meeting. 

Though he lay in great physical weakness for 
many weeks, he retained his mental faculties to the 
close, and passed quietly away, as one falling into a 
sweet sleep. He was a native of the State of Dela- 
ware. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS AMONGST THE FREEDMEN,. 


Before asking attention to the following, it 
may be well to acknowledge the receipt of 
ten dollars from a friend in New York, in 
aid of our cause, accompanied by the follow- 
ing kind note: 

“‘T add my mite towards keeping the lamp 
of edugation among the ransomed burning. I 
wish Tene was more liberality on the part of 
thousands who can afford it toward an abject 
so truly Samaritan, for unless the seeds are 
sown, how can the harvest be — 
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depicted, that could be done only by bring- 
_ ing the converging rays to points within that 
narrow compass. 

Then again, to increase the scope of vision, 
' the eye is not fixed in its socket, but can 
turn up and down and from side to side, by 
the action of muscles placed around it, just 
as the telescope is turned and adjusted to 
various objects within a certain sweep of 
sight, by an apparatus of screws and levers 
attached toit. Another power of adjustment, 
too, the eye has, and that is to the amount of 
light that falls upon it. When the light’ is 
_ too strong the iris contracts and lessens the 

pupil; when the light is too feeble the iris ex- 
pands and enlarges the pupil. An extraordi- 
nary power of contraction and expansion 
enables some animals, as the cat, for instance, 
to pursue their prey in almost total darkness. 

till more, the eyelids can close like fold- 
ing curtains in sleep, or can be drawn volun- 
tarily at any moment to shut out external 
objects, when their intrusive glare wearies us, 
or the mind would be busied in meditation, 
that communes with things unseen. When 
the mind would enter into its closet and shut 
the door, nature has a provision for it. Be- 
sides that the eyelids, with their constant 
involuntary winking, have the means of 
lubricating and cleansing the eye. And it is 
wonderful to consider how, in the economy of 
our frame, the least things minister; nay, 
and how essential they are. Let any one set 
his eyes open, staring, without winking, for 
one minute, and he will find the annoyance 
greater than he can well bear. Only in 
states of delirium or agony can the eye en- 
dure it. 

There is another thing that must not be 
passed over, and that is the expressiveness, 
the beauty of the eye. It could have an- 
swered its purpose as an organ for seeing 
without either. The white coat commonly 
called the white of the eye—the sclerotica by 
physiologists, might have been drawn quite 
up to the pupil, 7. e., there might have been 
no iris, no color, and yet seeing would not 
have been hindered. But all expression 
would have gone from the eye, and the face 
would have been hideous. It is the iris, the 
rainbow of the eye, many-colored, varying 
with every emotion, that gives it both beauty 
and expression. How it is that this last is 
given, suppose physiologists do not know. 
t seems as if a light shone through the eye 
from within; but we know that it does not. 
Yet there is a light of the soul, in some mys- 
terious way, shining through. The eye 
flashes with indignation, or softens with pity, 
or kindles and glows with affection, with 
pride, with hope with aspiration ; or unbidden 
tears veil it, touching us even more than its 


undimmed splendor. That which was so ex- 
quisitely contrived for utility becomes, at the 
same time, an organ of exceeding beauty 
and something like regal power. 

Perhaps there is no feeling more common, 
whether to the modesty or (must I say?) the 
ingratitude of the mass of men, than this, 
that they are poor creatures, poorly endowed 
and poorly provided for, and especially so in 
comparison with those who walk abroad in 
princely wealth and honor. But though a 
man goes forth from his door the poorest 
beggar, no gorgeous robe upon his person, no 
retinue of a court around him, yet he is at- 
tended with the shows and glories of the 
universe in his daily walk. He carries 
Andes, Switzerland, Indian realms and the 
Fortunate Isles in this little casket more 
truly than in his coffer could the blind king 
of them all. And how exquisitely fashioned, 
I must repeat, is the gift; a globe of jelly, 
not a clumsy apparatus of glass lenses, to be 
adjusted and moved with screws and levers ; 
but hung and swimming in flexible and al- 
most fluid meshes and muscles, and yet a 
portable telescope. 

What magical instrument, what magician’s 
wonder can compare with this? The camera 
obscura, Aladdin’s lamp, are children’s or 
fancy’s toys by the side of it. AJ] the realms 
of fancy, of Arabian Nights, Entertainments, 
are nothing to what the eye sees; friend and 
lover, the human face divine, children and 
processions, and throngs of gay and happy 
beings, horizons, heavens, day-dawn and the 
light of setting suns. 

What gorgeous insignia of rank and honor 
can compare with this pictured orb? What 
that a man bears upon his person, star or 
garter, diamond or ruby, coronet er crown, 
who would give his eyesight for them all? 
And yet because seeing is such a common 
thing we forget the wonder of it. Could we 
but know what an immensity of good, what 
an infinitude of benefactions, I had almost 
said, is heaped up upon our nature, we should 
be ashamed that we could ever complain. 


—___—_ + ~~ —-__—_ 
From Julius Payer’s “Austrian Arctic Voyages.” 


ON A GLACIER’S PEAK—VIEWING A BLOOD- 
RED SUNRISE IN THE ARCTIC REGIONS, 


The’ coldest day we had during this expe- 
dition was the 14th of March. By 6 o’clock 
on the morning of that day the Tyrolese and 
I stood on the summit of the precipitous face 
of the Senklar Glacier. The others remained 
behind to clear the tent of snow, and to bury 
a small depot of provisions in an iceberg 
which was close at hand. The sun had not 
yet risen, though a golden gleam behind the 
glaciers at Salm Island indicated its near ap- 
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ae At last the sun himself appeared, 

lood red, glowing with indistinct outline 

through the mists, and surrounded with par- 

helia, which generally occur when the cold is 
reat. 

The tops of the high, snowy mountains 
were first touched with rosy light, which 
gradually descended and spread over the icy 
plains, and the sun, like a ball of fire, shone 
at length clearly through the frosty mist, and 
everything around seemed on fire. As the 
y sun, even at noon, was but a few degrees 
above the horizon, this wonderful coloring 
lasted throughout the day, and the moun- 
tains, whose steepest sides were covered with 
a frosty efflorescence, shone like glass in this 
radiant light. The alcohol thermometer soon 
after we came on the glacier fell to 59° 1’ F, 
below zero, and a light breeze, blowing from 
the interior, which would have been pleasant 
enough on a March day in Europe, exposed 
me, while engaged in the indispensable work 
of drawing and measuring, to such danger 
that though I worked under the shelter of my 
Tyrolese companions as a protection against 
the cold, I was constantly compelled to rub 
my stiffened and benumbed hands with snow. 

We had taken some rum with us, and as 
each took his share he knelt down and allowed 
j-another to shake it into his mouth, without 
bringing the metal cup in contact with his 
lips. This rum, though it was strong, seemed 
to have lost all its strength and fluidity. It 
tasted like innocent milk, and its consistence 
was that of oil. The bread was frozen so 
hard that we feared to break our teeth in 
biting it, and it brought blood as we ate it. 
The attempt to smoke a cigar was a punish- 
ment rather than an enjoyment, because the 
icicles on our beards always put them out, and 
when we took them out of our mouths they 
were frozen. Even the shortest pipes met the 
same fate. The instruments I used in sur- 
veying seemed to burn when [ touched them, 
and the medals which my companions wore 
on their breasts felt like hot iron. 

The phenomena of cold which we had the 


~F opportunity of observing during this journey 


and which I immediately recorded, will per- 
haps justify a short break in my narrative 
while I attempt to describe them. The hor- 
rors of a Scythian winter are an ancient be- 
lief, and it used to be counted wisdom to shun 
the zones where men were frozen as were 
the zones where men were scorched. But it 
has been assumed, with great exaggeration, 
that a hot climate makes men sensual and 
timid, while a cold climate makes men virtu- 
ous and bold. There is far more truth in the 
opinion held by some observers, and espe- 
cially by polar navigators, that cold is de- 
pressing in its influence, and enfeebles the 





powers of the will. At first it stimulates to 
action, but this vigor is soon followed by tor- 
pidity ; exertion is soon succeeded by a desire 
to rest. Persons exposed to these alterna- 
tions of increased action and torpor feel as if 
they were intoxicated. 

From the stiffness and trembling of their 
jaws, they speak with great effort; they dis- 
play uncertainty in all their movements, and 
the stupor of somnambulists in their actions 
and thoughts. Most of the circumpolar ani- 
mals escape as much as they can the horrors 
of the frost; some migrate; others, burying 
themselves in holes, sleep throughout the 
winter. The fish, which are found in the 
small pools of sweet water on the land, are 
frozen in when these pools freeze, and waken 
to life and movement again only when the 
pools are thawed. ° ‘ . ‘ 

In order to illustrate the effect of an extra- 
ordinarily low temperature on the human 
frame, the best point to start from is the im- 
agination of a man exposed without clothes 
to its influence. At 37° or 50° C. of cold a 
misty halo would encompass him, the edges 
of which would have, under certain circum- 
stanees, the colors of the rainbow. It is evi- 
dent that the moisture of the body rapidly 
coming forth, and becoming visible in the 
cold air, would cause this mist, which would 
decrease with the heat of the body, and dis- 
appear on the death of the frozen man. The 
purpose of clothing is to counteract as much 
as possible this two-fold loss of warmth and 
moisture, which is the principal cause of the 
arctic thirst. 

But even clothed men, exposed to so low a 
temperature, present a strange appearance. 
When they are dragging a sledge on the 
march their breath streams forth like smoke, 
which is soon transformed into a mass of nee- 
dles of ice, almost hiding their mouths from 
view; and the snow on which they tread 
steams with the heat which it receives from 
the snow beneath. The countless crystals of 
ice which fill the air, and reduce the clear- 
ness of day to a dull, yellow twilight, make 
a continual rustling noise; their fall in the 
form of fine snow-dust, or their floating as 
frosty vapor, is the cause of that penetrating 
feeling of damp which is so perceptible when 
the cold is intense, and which receives accre- 
tions from the vapors issuing from the open 
places of the sea. 

Notwithstanding all this, there is an inde- 
scribable dryness in the atmosphere, strongly 
contrasting with the feeling of dampness. 
Heavy clouds are impossible; the heavens 


are covered only by mists, through which the . 


sun and the moon, surrounded by halos, glow 
blood red. Falls of snow, as we understand 
the expression, altogether cease; the snow 
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crystals, under the influence of cold, are so 
minute as to be almost invisible. The land, 
the real home and source of cold, acts as the 
great condenser of vapor and snow and mois- 
ture of every kind, and lies under a deep cov- 
ering of frozen snow till the color of its walls 
and precipices reappear in April. 

The soil, in the stricter sense of the word, 
is frozen as hard as iron whenever it appears 
through the snow, and the mean temperature 
of Franz Josef Land (about 3° F.) makes it 
highly probable that the frost penetrates to 
the depth of 1,000 feet. Great cold, calm 
weather, and clear atmosphere combined, are 
the characteristics of the interior of Arctic 
countries. The nearer we approach the sea, 
the rarer is this combination. Light breezes 
sometimes occur with a temperature 37° C. 
below zero, but the atmosphere is then less 
transparent. 


sadiniccialananiailaaaiapeiicteions 
From the Philadelphia Inquirer. 
STOLEN SECRETS. 


A manufacturer in these our days holds his 
own against competition by force of capital, 
knowledge of science and skill of workmen. 
He has no secret beyond that of producing 
the best article at the lowest price. Oaoe hun- 
dred years ago the case was different. What 
a man discovered in the arts he concealed. 
Workmen were put upon their oath, in the 
name of God, never to reveal the processes 
used by their employers. Doors were kept 
closed, artisans going out were searched, visi- 
tors were rigorously excluded from admission 
and false operations blinded the workmen 
themselves. The mysteries of every craft 
were hedged in by quickset fences of empiri- 
cal pretension and judicial affirmation. 

The royal manufactories of porcelain, for 
example, were long carried on in Europe with 
a spirit of jealous exclusiveness. His Majesty 
of eer was especially circumspect. Not 
content with the oath of secresy imposed upon 
his workpeople, he would not abate his kingly 
suspicion in favor of a brother monarch. 
Neither king nor king’s delegate might enter 
within the tabooed walls of Meissen. What 
is erroneously called the “Dresden’’ porcelain 
—that exquisite pottery of which the world 
has never seen the like—was produced for two 
hundred years by a process so secret that nei- 
ther the bribery of princes nor the garrulity 
of operatives ever revealed it. 

There used to be, close by Temple Bar, in 
London, an old chemist’sshop. The proprie- 
tor of it, in days gone by, enjoyed the mon- 
opoly of making citric acid. More favorably 
circumstanced than other secret manufactur- 
ers, his was a process that required no assis- 
tance. He employed no workmen. Experts 


came to sample and assort and bottle his pro- 





ducts. They never entered the laboratory. 
The mystic operations by which he grew rich 
were confined to himeelf. 

One day, having locked the doors and 
blinded the windows, sure, as usual, of the 
safety of his secret, our chemist went home 
to dinner. A chimmey sweep, or a boy dis- 
guised as such, wide awake in chemistry, was 
on the watch. Following the secret keeper 
so far on his way to Charing Cross as to be 
sure he would not return that day, the sooty 
philosopher hied rapidly back to Temple Bar, 
ascended the low building, dropped down the 
flue, saw all he wanted, and returned, carry- 
ing with him the mystery of making citric 
acid. The monopoly of the inventor was 
gone. A few months after and the price of 
the article was reduced four-fifths. The poor 
man was heartbroken, and died shortly after- 
ward, ignorant of the trick by which he had 
been victimized. 

The history of cast steel presents a curious 
instance of a manufacturing secret stealthily 
obtained under the cloak of an appeal to 
philanthropy. The main distinction between 
iron and steel, as everybody knows, is that 
thé latter contains carbon. The one is con- 
verted into the other by being heated for a 
considerable time in contact with powdered 
charcoal in an iron box. Now steel thu 
made is unequal. The middleof a bar is 
more carbonized than the ends, and the sur- 
face more than the centre. It is, therefore. 
unreliable. Uniform work cannot be made 
outof it. For many purposes it will answer, 
but where accuracy is required it fails. Never- 
theless, before the invention of cast steel there 
was nothing better. 

In 1760 there lived at Attercliffe, near 
Sheffield, a watchmaker named Huntsman. 
He became dissatisfied with the watch springs 
in use, and set himself to the task of making 
them homogeneous. - 

“Tf,” thought he, “I can melt a piece of 
steel and cast it into an ingot, its composition 
should be the same throughout.” 

He succeeded. His steel became famous. 
Huntsman’s ingots for fine work were in uni- 
versal demand. He did not call them cast 
steel. That was his secret. About 1770 a 
large manufactory of this peculiar steel was 
established at Attercliffe. 

The process was wrapped in secrecy by 
every means within reach—true and faithful 
men hired, the work divided and subdivided, 
large wages paid, and stringent oaths admin- 
istered. It did not answer. Oae midwinter 
night, as the tall chimneys of the Attercliffe 
steel works belched forth their smoke, a trave- 
ler knocked at the gate. It was bitterly cold; 
the snow fell fast and the wind howled across 
the moor. The stranger, apparently a plow- 
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man or agricultural laborer seeking shelter | A soft-voiced brook laughed slyly ’twixt its banks, 


from the storm, awakened no suspicion. 
Scanning the wayfarer closely, and moved by 
motives of humanity, the foreman granted 
his request and let him in. 

Feigning to be worn out with cold and fa- 
tigue, the poor fellow sank upon the floor, and 
soon appeared to be asleep. That, however, 
was far from his intention. He closed his 
eyes apparently only. He saw workmen cut 


~ bars of steel into bits, place them in crucibles, 


and thrust the crucibles into a furnace. The 
fire was urged to its extreme power, until the 
steel was melted. Clothed in wet rags, to 
protect themselves from the heat, the work- 
men drew out the glowing crucibles, and 
poured their contents into a mould. Mr. 
Huntsman’s factory had nothing more to dis- 
close. The secret of making cast steel had 
been found. 





HASTE NOT, REST NOT. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF GOETHE. 


Without haste! without rest! 

Bind the motto to thy breast ; 

Bear it with thee as a spell ; 

Storm and sunshine guide it well! 
Heed not flowers that round thee bloom, 
Bear it onward to the tomb. 


Haste not! let no thoughtless heed 
Mar for aye the spirit’s speed; 
Ponder well and know the right; 
Onward, then, with all thy might; 
Haste not! years can ne’er atone 
For one reckless action done. 


Rest not! life is sweeping by, 

Go and dare before you die— 
Something mighty and sublime 
Leave behind and conquer time! 
Glorious ’tis to live for aye, 

When these forms have passed away. 


Haste not! Rest not! Calmly wait, 
Meekly bear the storms of fate! 
Duty be thy proper guide— 

Do the right whate’er betide! 

Haste not! Rest not! Conflicts past, 
God shall crown thy work at last! 


—_—_—— 0 


EMPTY HANDS. 


Too soon the sun has dropped adown the west, 
Too soon the light has faded in the sky ; 
Affrighted, I behold the summer day 
Sink wearily upon the hills to die. 


Into thy presence, Lord, how can I come, 
Without one sheaf of ripened golden wheat ? 
Up to Thy face I dare not lift my own, 
But bow it low beside Thy gracious feet ! 


For lo! Thou seest I have nothing brought, 
Save these poor field flowers dying on the stem ; 
Dear Lord, my Master, sorrowful I kneel, 
And hide my empty palms beneath Thy garment’s 
hem. 


The dewy silence of the cool, dark wood 
Enticed me to its leafy, odorous rest; 


Where violets and daisies thick were prest. 


And when a bird’s wing stirred the heavy air, 
And a soft thrill of notes dropped from the sky, 
I smiled and thought, “He blessed them by His 
words, 
My Father hears the lost one’s lonely cry.” 


The present slipped from off me; as a dream 
I trod ’neath Orient skies the Judean hills, 
And saw, as in the ages gone, green fields, 
And heard the sparrows’ sweet and tender trills. 


And so the golden day has flitted past, 
With all its hours misspent, ite chances lost; 
The sweet delay for rest—the fond desires 
Were gained, my soul, at what a fearful cost! 
—San Francisco News Letter. 


—--—_ + 0m 
AQUEDUCTS, 


The remains of the lofty arcades upon 
which the aqueducts of ancient Rome were 
carried to the city have been justly classed 
among the finest and most picturesque ruins 
of the Roman Empire. Stretching across the 
plain eastward of the city, and towering high 
above the landscape, they are the first objects 
to fix the gaze and command the admiration 
of the stranger approaching the home of the 
Ceesars, and to fill his mind with visions of 
the strength and grandeur of the nation 
which mastered the world two thousand years 
ago. But these ruins speak not only of the 
mechanical skill and physical greatness of 
that vanished people, but also of their refine- 
ment and their acquaintance with the deeply 
hidden laws of hygiene ; for they well knew 
what has become known to us only after a 
lapse of twenty centuries, after the measure- 
ment of the heavens, and the discovery of 
the steam engine, that for every large city an 
abundant supply of pure, fresh water is in- 
dispensable to the perservation of health. At 
the zenith of her grandeur, Rome had eleven 
distinct aqueducts, whose aggregate discharge 
was equivalent to a stream tweenty feet wide 
by six deep, with a fall six times as rapid as 
that of the river Thames. The daily suppl 
was in the proportion of 332 gallons to _ 
inhabitant, and it was distributed to the 
palaces and humbler dwellings in every part 
of the city, as well as to innumerable foun- 
tains, many public wells and large reservoirs, 
to the numerous baths, and to several artifi- 
cial lakes, where the emperors held their 
naumachie, or sham naval battles. These 
eleven constituted the most extensive and 
perfect system of aqueducts that has been 
possessed by any city even up to the present 
time. Their combined length was over 300 
miles, 50 of which were above ground either 
— low substructures or more imposing ar- 
cades. 


A recently published work on the aqueducts 
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comprehended in the archeology of Rome, 
by John Henry Parker, C. B., affords much 
interesting information in this connection. 
The facts are ascertained partly from the 
work of Sextus Julius Frontinus, who was 
superintendent of the aqueducts (curator 
aquarum) under the Emperors Nerva and 
Talon (a. D. 94-107), and partly from ex- 
plorations of the courses and remains of the 
aqueducts made by Mr. Parker himself. Of 
the eleven aqueducts already referred to, ten 
approached the city from the east and one 
from the west. Of the ten on the east, four 
had their sources near Subiaco, in a spur of 
the Apennines beyond Tivoli; the others 
took their rise in the lower lands nearer Rome. 
Two of these, the Anio Vetus and the Anio 
Novus, were fed by the river Anio, as is indi- 
cated by their names; the others received 
their waters from springs or small lakes, and 
were called after their builders or projectors. 
The waters of the Marcian, the most prized 
for their purity and coldness, were collected 
from several springs. For the Anio Novus, 
which was unfailing as well as the most 
abundant of the aqueducts, the river Anio 
was arrested near its source by three gigantic 
walls at different levels, and formed into as 
many lakes, one below the other. Over these 


walls the waste water fell in magnificent cas- 
cades, one of them over 150 feet high. The 
object of the lakes was to clarify the water; 


for the Anio, though usually a limpid stream, 
is liable to become muddy after a heavy rain. 
The sources of the Anio Novus and the Aqua 
Claudia are over 2,000 feet above the level of 
the city, and those of the Marcia and Anio 
Vetus are not very much lower. Descending 
from such a height and for distances varying 
in direct lines from 30 to 43 miles, the water 
would naturally acquire great velocity and 
tremendous force, which it was necessary to 
diminish, and that was done by making 
numerous angles in the conduits. The angles 
were made generally at every half-mile, and 
were points of which reservoirs (castella), or 
filtering-places (piscine), or both, with accom- 
panying air-shafts, were built. These were 
surmounted by small towers. Asan additional 
means of breaking the force of the water, the 
bottoms of the conduits were given a succes- 
sion of short undulations. The conduits, 
reservoirs, and filtering-places, were lined 
with a cement called opus signinum, which is so 
compact that it will resist a hard tool. The 
art of making it has been lost. The conduits,, 
always covered, were carried on arcades only 
where it was necessary to cross a valley or a 
plain above its level; for the rest of their 
way they ran in places upon the surface of 
the ground, but mostly below it. ° 
Between five and seven miles from Rome 
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were the great filtering-places to which most 
of the aqueducts converged. The waters, 
however, were not mingled, for each aqueduct 
had its separate chambers, though it was al- 
ways within the power of the attendants 
(aquarii) to turn the water from one aque- 
duct into another at will. Of these filtering- 
places, those of the Claudia and Anio Novus 
were under ground, and now appear simply 
as mounds. ‘The others were above-ground 
but covered over. From this point two mag- 
nificent arcades, the Marcian and the Claud- 
ian, extended to the city—the one carrying 
three aqueducts, the other two. They were 
not more than 100 yards apart, and the Mar- 
cian was 30 feet high, the Claudian 50. The 
filtering-places were of peculiar construction 
and admirable design. They consisted of four 
chambers, two on a level with the conduit, 
and two directly below. The water flowing 
into the first descended through an opening 
in the floor to the second, whence it flowed on 
through a perforated wall or grating to the 
third, ascending from that through an open- 
ing in the roof to the fourth, where it found 
its original level and re-entered the conduit. 
A stairway descending to an opening afforded 
access into the chambers beneath, and by the 
assistance of sluice-gates the water could be , 
turned directly from the first chambers into# 
the fourth, sothat the mud could be cleaned 
out of the chambers below. It is remarkable 
that this ingenious device for filtering has not 
occurred to modern aqueduct-builders, for 
its simplicity and utility are conspicuous. 
There were 247 main reservoirs in the city, 

from which the water was distributed to 19 
barracks for the use of the army, 95 public: 
establishments, 39 theatres and places of 
amusement, and 591l.open reservoirs for the 
public. That was in the time of Frontinus. 
The number of open reservoirs was afterward 
increased. Heavy penalties were inflicted for 
dipping a dirty vessel into one of these reser- 
voirs. Of the total supply, a little over one- 
third was given to the public, and the remain- 
der divided pretty evenly between private 
and imperial purposes. 
water brought into reservoirs within the 
courts of their residences, whence it was 
raised to the upper stories in buckets worked 
by windlasses. This method of supplying 
the upper stories isin use at the present time. 
The Romans had no pumps. Why the wa- 
ter was not conveyed upward in pipes does 
not appear, except that in regard to the more 
elevated parts of the city it was probably not 
brought in at a high enough level. They 
possessed lead pipes of different sizes, and 
stopcocks of bronze and silver, for these have 
been found in various places; and that they 
were perfectly familiar with the principle of 
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hydraulics, that water may be returned to its 
original level, is proved not only by the con- 
struction of the filtering-places already de- 
scribed, but also by the fact that they actually 
applied the principle on a stupendous scale. 
Besides, there is a work of Vitruvius extant 
which recognizes and gives directions for con- 
veying water on this principle. An aqueduct 
constructed by the Emperor Claudius, for the 
ancient city of Lugdunum (now Lyons), 
possessed two inverted syphons, by which the 
‘water was carried across deep valleys. There 
is no doubt that they were acquainted, too, 
with the poisonous action of lead on water ; 
but, if that deterred them from raising the 
water, it shows they were more careful in 
guarding against unhealthful influences than 
we moderns are, for lead pipes are in general 
use to distribute water through our houses to- 
day. 

The aqueducts were placed under the care 
of a curator aquarum, and afterwards, in the 
time of Diocletian, under several magistrates, 
called consulares aquarum. The actual at- 
tendants numbered 700, and were divided 
into the familia publica and the familia Cesa- 
ris, The former, 240 in number, were paid 
by the state; the latter, 460, by the emperor. 
With regard to the cost of building the aque- 

ducts, it seems to have been defrayed, in the 

majority of cases, out of government funds; 
but it is recorded in an inscription on the 
Porta Maggiore, a gate of the city over which 
the conduits of the Claudia and Anio Novus 
were carried, that those two aqueducts were 
built by the Emperor Claadius at his own 
expense. This gate affords a clew to the rea- 
son why arcades instead of solid walls were 
used to carry the aqueducts across the plains ; 
it was not solely for economy’s sake, nor for 
beauty’s; but while those considerations, no 
doubt, were entertained, the main object was, 
to avoid interference with the freedom of 
travel.— Wm. E. Simmons, in Popular Science 
Monthly for Fifth month. 


InsTEAD of asking the opinion of others, 
retire to the presence-chamber of God in the 
soul, listen to the voice within, and follow 
whithersoever it leads. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC. 
FOR SEVENTH MONTH. 


1876 
Deg. 


1877. 
TEMPERATURES. Deg. 
Mean temperature of Seventh mo., per 

Penna. Hospital......... weccccesececce ose 
Highest point attained during month 

per Penna. Hospital ccccccese 
Lowest point reached during month, 


per Penna. Hospital........+ssseeseee| 59.00) 62.50 


80.35| 78.86 


’ 
103.001 97.00 
| 


1876 

RAIN. Inches. | Inches. 
Total quantity for Seventh month....| 6.22) 6.19 
26.88} 26.35 


Totals for first 6 months of each year. 


1877 


DEATHS Numb’r.| Numbd’r. 


Dzatus during the month, being for 5 
current weeks for 1876 and four for 
FOES iceveeses bvaiesiduesseee caueanendnaetans 


2989 | 1690 


MEAN TEMPERATURES. 


Average of the mean temperatures of 
the Seventh mo. for the past 88 yrs. 

Highest mean temperature occurring 
during that entire period, 1872 

Lowest mean temperature occurring 
during that entire period, 1816 


The month has been one long to be remembered, 
outside of any peculiarities in reference to the 
weather. The terrible riots and wanton destruction 
of property, the outgrowth of the “labor strikes,” 
and which extended from Maine to California, even 
at the present moment of writing still rife in some 
sections, are so fresh in our remembrance that they 
need no record here, save only for future reference 
as to the particular time when they occurred. 

An estimate has been made placing the total loss 
in the States by the strikes and riots at $65,000,000, 
which is supposed to only reach the actual injury 
sustained, apart from the loss of credit and possi- 
ble complications in the near future. Whatever the 
miners in Maryland and Pennsylvania may yet do 
must be added to this aggregate. 

We had only eight days recorded as “clear ’ 
during the entire month, and to get even this small 
number, points had to be strained. 

Although Philadelphia proper has not been visit- 
ed by any very strongly marked storms, at least by 
comparison with other places, very destructive ones 
have been experienced all over the Union—almost 
if not quite as extensive as the riots above referred 
to. It would be useless to attempt enumerating 
them. 

In Philadelphia the very heavy showers of the 
18th and of the 19th, up to the evening of the lat- 
ter, were devoid of thunder and lightning. Not 
so, however, with those of the evening and night of 
the 19th. These last were among the heaviest we 
ever remember to have experienced. 

The comparison of temperatures as above speak 
for themselves. We presume it will be remembered 
that the month of last year was quite a warm one, 
and that the heat of the entire “Centennial sum- 
mer” will not soon be forgotten. 

We would like to add the information received that 
“the weather in England this month has been un- 
seasonably cold, especially of nights, and occasional 
heavy rains have fallen. The crops are maturing 
very slowly, and reports are unfavorable, both as to 
harvesting within a reasonable period and as to 
realizing an average yield. This, of course, adds to 
the favorable prospects of American grain, because 
it promotes the scarcity abroad and keeps up prices.’’ 


J. M. Exuis. 
Philadelphia, Eighth month 24, 1877. 


ITEMS. 


Tue Turco-Russtan War.—A despatch to the 
London Daily News, dated on the 3lst ult., from 
Pera, says: ‘Intelligence just received here from 
Osman Pasha ‘announces a great Turkish victory. 
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The enemy were completely routed after two days’ 
severe fighting, with a loss of 8,000 killed and 16,- 
000 wounded. The Turks captured a great quantity 
of arms and ammunition. The Turkish casualties 
were comparatively small, owing to the fact that 
they fought upon the defensiye.” 


On the 30th ult., the Centennial anniversary of 
the adoption of the Constitution for the State of 
New York, and the organization of the State gov- 
ernment under that constitution, was celebrated at 
Kingston, N. Y. 

Pror. Henry A. Warp, of Rochester University, 
has recently returned from an extended scientitic 
tour in Europe, Asia and Africa, in the course of 
which he has traveled nearly 22,000 miles, and 
collected specimens that fill 176 packing boxes. 
Fourteen of these boxes contain the framework of 
a reproduction of the great Stuttgart mastodon, 
measuring 26} feet in length and 16 feet in height. 
The tusks are 22 feet long. When the mastodon 
was found in the far north, the bones were imbed- 
ded in ice ata great depth from the surface, and 
the entire frame was in an excellent state of preser- 
vation, even the hair of its hide being undisturbed. 
Professor Ward worked with divers in the Red Sea, 
and made a semarkable collection of corals and 
sporges. 

Ow the Ist inst. a riot occurred in Scranton, Pa., 
between strikers and the local authorities, in the 
course of which the Mayor received a severe gun- 
shot wound. A mob of about five thousand armed 
men drove from their posts the workers in the Dela- 
ware and Lackawanna Company’s shops and from 
their Company’s furnaces. In another part of the 
city a body of rioters was fired on by a volunteer 
company called out by the Mayor, and dispersed 
with a loss of four killed. Telegrams received at 
Harrisburg stated that all Luzerne county was in 
the possession of rioters. Governor Hartranft left 
Harrisburg with troops and artillery for the dis- 
turbed region, and was at Kingston with 1,000 men 
on the 2d inst. Also, General Brinton at Scranton, 
with a force of 4,000. There has been no serious 
trouble since the day of the riot. Many parts of 
the county are still in the possession of the military. 


Minister LayArp telegraphs Lord Derby, under 
date of 24th of last month, “that the Sultan has 





















sent him a message eatreating the Queen to use her 
influence with the Czar to stop the shocking cruel- 
ties committed by the Russian troops. Men, women 
and children are outraged and murdered in a hor- 
rible manner. The Sultan can scarcely believe that 
the Czar wisbes the war to become a war of exter- 
mination and a war of brigands. The Sultan’s 
aide-de-camp gave Minister Layard an account of 
the revolting atrocities he witnessed, and which Mr. 
Layard says are in great measure confirmed by ad- 
vices from Consuls and other sources. Mr. Layard 
transmits, July 18th, several consular reports of 
outrages and massacres by the Bulgarians, and says 
there is truth in them, although they may be ex- 
aggerated. The Wallachians and Bulgarians ac- 
company the Russian army in bands, calling them- 
selves avengers.” 

Tue Famine In Inp1A.—A London telegram dated 
on the 28th ult., from London, says: The Marquis 
of Salisbury, Secretary of State for India, speaking 
yesterday of the prize distribution at the College 
for India Engineers, gave a very gloomy view of 
famine prospects in India. “I regret to say,” the 
Marquis remarked, “that our prospects, instead of 
brightening, have during the last few weeks become 
more gloomy. There appears too much reason to 
believe that a second period of famine is settling 
down over the vast district which constitutes South- 
ern India, and that that famine cannot do other- 
wise than produce terrible mortality. I fear there 
is little reason to hope.” After explaining how the 
difficulties of coping with the famine were increas- 
ed by the lack of railway communication, and the 
fact that nearly all the draught animals had died of 
drought, the Marquis said: ‘But the physical cir- 
cumstances are such that even if we can prevent@~ 
any wide-spread suffering from actual famine, which 
I very much doubt, there can be no doubt that some 
epidemic will follow and complete its work.” 





NOTICES. 


Tus Circular Meetings of the Western Quarter for 
the coming three months are to be held as follows: 

At Avondale in Eighth month; at London Grove 
in Ninth month; at Hockessin in Tenth month—all 
held on the second First-day in each month. Con- 
vene at 3 o’clock P.M. 





REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Eighth month 6th, 1877. 


STOCK MARKET. 
Reported by Howard W. Lippincott, 
Stock Broker, 201 Walnut place. 


PRODUCE MARK 
— - J.H 
mmission M 







GBONd....20ccccvcccccccccew soccevcecoccee -105144@105% Delaware avenu 

Harrisburg City 6s....... ++ l04@ Subject to Market fluctuations. 
State 6s 2d series...........0+++00102 103 Butter, Prints, 

State 6s 3d series............+0+ 1ll @l112 Rolls, Pa. & West’n, “ 


City 68 NOW......cccrceee scvevceee 11134@112% 
City GS O1d........ceceeeesee sonore 10444@106 
Allegheny Val R R Inc 7s.... 48 @ 

7 “ — T—30s ...10434@105 


Western, extra. 
American Steamship Co 6s..73 @ 





South Ohio & Ind... “ 10o@ (ill 
N. Y. State Firkins, “ 19@ 20 
Eggs—Fresh, per doz... 4 16 


Poultry—Chickens, per lb. 





ET—WHOLESALE. 
. Roberts & Bros., 
erchants, 248 No. 


Tue best descriptions of butter are in 
fair demand and full prices readily ob- 
tained. the market continues quite 
e. dull for eggs and prices are lower. 
Only a moderate inquiry exists for 
per. 22@ 24) poultry. The receipts of calves are in 

16@ 18) excess of demand, and owing to the 
weather the market is dull and prices 
lower. A large supply of white potatoes 
is still on the market, and prices con- 
tinue low. The receipt of sweet is light 


see eeeeeeee o 





12@ 13 | and the demand good. Peaches, apples 
Camden & Amboy R bs °83..102 @ Spring - - 14@ 15 | and pears sell well if of good quality. 
Catawissa R R new 7s 102 @ Live Fowls..........« - w@ 18 Wheat is freely offered, and, with a 
Connecting R R 6s 









Lard, prime,,.........++ 





10@ 11% | light demand, prices declinod. Sales of 









Lehigh Nav 6s ’84.. 1014%@ Live Calves, prime milch 15,000 bushels at $1 41 to $1 55 for West- 
Lehigh Nav 6s g In - 8 @ per lIb....... aeabeuieiion ssseseseeseeee  6@ 644/ ern red and amber, $1 50 to $1 65 for 
Penna RR gm 10644@107 ‘| Live Cattl 4 @ 6 |S-uthern amber and $1 55 to $1 65 for 
— Valley RR cmésr 914@ Prime ae- 4%@ 6 white. Rye moved with more freedom, 
Reading R Re m 75 C....+.... 95 @ 9644 | Spring Lambs, per head...... 3 00@ 4 00 | and 5,000 bus. Western sold on secret 
s © Berip.ce .cocce wo 55 @ Potatoes, choice wh.,per bbl 1 25@ 1 50 | terms, and 400 bus. Pennsylvania at 70 
Pennsylvania Raiiroad........ 25 @ 27 “ sweet, “ 5 00@ 7 00/ cents. Corn was steady under light 
Reading Railroad............... 12 @ 12 Cabbage, per 100........00..+se000 1 00@ 2 00 | offerings, but there was an absence of 
Lehigh Valley Railroad..... 33 @ 3334 | Watermelons, per 100......... 10 00@15 00 | much demand. Sales of 5,000 bushels 
Minehili Railroad............... 42 @ Cantaloupes, per basket....... 50@ 60 | yellow, at 62 to64c. Oats were freely 
Catawissa R R pretf.......+.0++0 30 @ Peaches, ex choice, per bskt 1 0@@ 1 75 | offered, and are slow to move. Sales of 
Pitts., Titus. & Buff. R R...... 64@ 7 Apples, = - 75@ 1 00 | 12,000 bushels at 40 to 44 c. for Western 
Phila. & Erie R R....... snaapens T@ Pears, = “. 1 00@ 3 00 | and Penna. white, 33c. to 38c. for Dela- 
Northern Pac. R R pref...... 10 @ Greengages, per bucket...... 75@ 1 00 | ware and 3&c. fcr mixed. 
Ins. Co. North America...... 28 @ 28% | Damson Plums, per bucket 75@ 100! “Ihe corn crop all over the State was 


Cambria Iron.........++. ecscosectes FO @ 


Cheese, N Y Factory, per lb. 104@ 


- 
— 


never more promising than this season. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 





This cut represents the Trade-Mark that will be found upon the arm of every 
GENUINE SINGER SEWING-MACHINE 


The name of “ The Singer Manufasturing Company” is also printed on the top of the arm; 
sll others not bearing this trade-mark and name are worthless imitations. Beware o 
them. Buy only of our regular agents. The Singer has for years been the great popular 
machine, and more of them are sold than of all others put together- Last or its sales 
amounted to 262,316 machines. It was also the leading machine at the Centennial, and 
earri-d off more honors than any other, havin reevived four awards and a resolution of 
i thacks from the Centennial authorities, and a “Scroll of honor” from the ladies connected 
with the Women's Department of the Exhibition. The Singer, ledding its competitors in 
everything else, led them also in reducing prices, by placing the machine that formerly 


ceosx™” THIRTY DOLLARS 


and making a like reduction on all other styles. Having skilled agents only to sell our 

machines, purchasers may be sure of getting proper instructions, and are guaranteed sat 

isfaction in every particular. Send for circular. Orders by mail promptly attended to. 
THE SINGER MFG. CO., Philadelphia ce, 1106 Chestnut Street. 


A FRIEND WANTS A SITUATION AS COM-, COOKING FOR AMERICAN HOUSEHOLDS. 


panion or traveling companion for a lady or 
children; salary no object; good reference. MAZING TEE MOST OF COMMON MATERIAL. 


Address Any R. W., BY ANNA GRISCOM. 


Dublin, Maryland.| This book contains only PRACTICAL RECEIPTS. The 
RSD ———_ | nice cooking of vegetables is made a specialty. A great 
UPILS WANTED.—PRIVATE LESSONS. variety of simple and other desserts, Breakfast Cakes and 


a . Dishes, S t Cakes, &c. : i irable. Subscrip- 
Thorough training ia College, preparatory and — eee akes, &c., &c., make it desirable. Subscrip 








advanced classics Will begin at once, or engage | Price per Volume, bound in Cloth......s+-s:sssesssssnseeees $1.25 
for coming school year. Good references. Address | Price per Volume, bound in Sheep..........-..vesesessesseneees 1.35 
ALONZO BROWN Address ANNA GRISCOM, 
’ 


No. 523 El}m Street, , 
Reading, Pennsylvania 


CARPETINGS. 


ONE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
MATTINGS,OIL CLOTHS, MATS, etc. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 North Second St. Phila. 
EVERYTHING _ “eds, Implements, Machi- 


nery, and Fertilizers. 
New Catalogue, 200 Illustra- 
tions, mailed on receipt 10 cent 


FARM mA. B. COHU, 
& 197 Warze Sr., N. Y. 
ISAAC G. TYSON, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


240 N. EIGHTH STREET. 
Photographing in all its branches. Special atten- 
tion given to copying old pictures. 


MADAME ‘FOY’S 
Corset Skirt Suvporter 


INCREASES 1N POPULARITY 
EVERY YEAR. 
And for HEALTH, COMFORT, and 
STYLE, is acknowledged the BEST 
ARTICLE of the kind ever made. For 
sale by all leading jobbers and retail- 
ers. ware of imitations, and in- 
fringements. 
MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 


FON Oe Aven Coan. 


DRY ROGERS’ 'N Powoer 
CITRATE OF MAGNESIA. 


During the past twenty-five years it has given universal 
satisfaction asa pleasant aperient. It is the best medicine 
for Headache, Sickness of the Stomach, Heartburn, and all 
complaints arising from acidity, Billous and Malarial 
fevers. It cools the blood and regulates the bowels. It is 
superior to Saratoga and most mineral waters. For sale by 
all druggists. Prepared by A. ROGERS & SONS, 
New York City 


i 


Care of John Comly, 706 Arch street, Phila. 
ANDSOME ROOMS, WITH BOARD, IN A 
Friends’ family. Calloraddress L. R., 

111 North 16th Street, Phila. 








. oe FEW SMALL CHILDREN TO 
A board and educate, in a Friends’ family. 
_” Also a few taken as summer boarders during vaca- 

tion. Home care and comforts. Terms moderate. 


Address MARY A. GILBERT, 
Carveraville, Bucks co., Pa. 


N EXPERIENCED TEACHER DESIRES A PO- 

sition for the coming year, in a graded school. 

Is willing to take whole charge of a small number 
of pupils. Good references. Address L.R K., 

Box No. 6. . Bristol, Bucks Co, Penna 


FOR THE 


ANTED—A THOROUGH and EXPERIENCED 

Teacher to take charge of Friends’ School 

at Middletown. A Friend preferred. 
Address J. W. GILLAM, 

Laaghorne, Bucks Co., Pa 


PLAIN COATS 


Made at Reasonable Prices. 








— 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED BY 
GUSTAVUS GOLZE, Tailor, 


(Successor to Chas. C. Jackson.) 


531 ARCH St, Philadelphia. 








“THE BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD.” 


Repo 


—_ ”~ 


STOVE POLISH 


BD 
a8 














FRIENDS’ 





INTELLIGENCER. 





PELICAN GUANO. 


A valuable Sea Fow! deposit 
from South America, rich in 
soluble Phosphates, at a low 
price. 


SOLUBLE 


MARINE GUANO, 


An attractive and lasting 
manure for all crops. Highly 
ammoniated. In use ten sea- 
sons. Reduced to $45.00 per 
ton. Quality strictly main- 


REGISTERED TRADE-MARK. tained. 

J. J. ALLEN’S SONS, 
124 S. DELAWARE AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
—MAIZE FLOUR TOILET SOAP— 


—MAIZE FLOUR TOILET SOAP— 
—MAIZE FLOUR TOILET SOAP— 


A great discovery! A new soap compound! It soothes, 
softens and whitens the skin, has wonderful healing and su- 








a washing properties, and is equally suited for the 
ath, nursery and general toilet. It is delightfully per- 
fumed, and sold everywhere at a moderate price. Regis- 


tered in Patent Office. 1876, by the manufacturers. 
McKEONE, VAN HAAGEN & CO., Philadelphia. 


GREAT REDUCTION. 


25 PER CENT. IN PRICES OF 


ees 


WILSON & MILLER, 
1210 Ridge Ave.; 1211, 1213 Spring Gard@n Street. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MUTUAL 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
No. 701 ARCH STREET. 
ASSETS, $134,957.36. 


ON EITHER THE MUTUAL OR ASH PLAN.: 


Insures against Loss or coe by Fire on Houses, Stores 
and other Buildings, limited or Perpetual, and on Fur- 
ares, Merchandise,Lumber, etc. 


DIRECTORS: 


CALEB CLOTHIER, Girard Life. Ins., 633 Chest. St. 
ALAN WOOD, Sheet-Iron, 519 Arch street. 

THOMAS MATHER, Lumber, Broad & Wallace Streets sts, 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Fire Insurance, 701 Arch st. 
WILLIAM P. REEDER, 501 Commerce street. 

FRANCIS T. ATKINSON, Notions, 501 Market street. 
THOMAS E. BENNETT, Dry Goods, 112 N. Ninth street. 
CHAS. LIPPINCOTT, Soda Water Fountains, 925 Filbert st. 
SAMUEL W. JACOBS, Carriages, 617 Arch street 

WM. H. JONES, Agricultural Implements, 1621 Market st. 
SAMUEL 8. ASH, Upholsterer, 21 & 23 N. Tenth street. 
CALVIN TAGGART, 104 North Delaware Avenue. 





niture, Goods, 


UAW WOOD, V Free” =| | TR OHAPMAR, Boot 
double their money selling “Dr. Chase’s Im 


AGENTS proved ($2) oy ook.” Address Dr. Chase's 
Printing Heuse, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


E are selling the best fresh new crop imported 

Teas of all kinds and grades of either Green, 

Black or Japan at 40 c., 50 c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., 

$1.00 per pound, and can send one pound by mail 

by adding 18c. per lb. for postage to any part of the 

country. Friends from a distance can rely on get- 

ting good teas for the money. Direct to WILLIAM 

INGRAM & SON, Tea Dealers, 31 North Second 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MARIA C, PARTENHEIMER, 
BONNET MAHER, 
No. 545 North Tenth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO, 


FURNITURE, 
BEDDING, 
FEATHERS, 
BLANKETS, 
BED CLOTHING, &c. 
NO. 21 AND 23 NORTH TENTH STREET, 


Above Market, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
THE PENN MUTUAL 


af 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


ASSETS ACCUMULATED, $5,940,006.37. 


The Penn isa purely Mutual Company. All of its sur. 
plus premiums are returned to the members every year, thus 
farnishing insurance at the lowest possible rates. Ail pol- 
icies non-forfeitable for their value. Endowment policies 
issued at life rates. Agents Wanted. Apply to H.S. 
STEPHENS, Vice-President, 921 Chestnut Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
CHANDELIERS 





And Bracket Lamps. 
Best Quality Silver- 
Plated Ware. 


PLATE GUARANTEED 


Foreign and Domestic 
Bronzes and Fancy Ornaments 


A. J. WEIDENER, 
36 S. Second Street, Phila., Pa. 


VALUABLE FARMS and MILLS FOR SALE. 








Will be sold at Public Sale in the Tenth mont ty 
next, an excellent farm of 150 acres, good build- 7 ' 


ings, with a large Grist Mill and Saw Mill, situate 
on the Conowingo Creek, Lancaster county, Penna. 
1} miles from Friends’ Meeting, Little Britain. Also 
another farm of 130 acres, good land, in same val- 
ley, half a mile from same meeting. For particu- 
lars, address LEVI K. BROWN, 
Goshen P. O. 


E. M. & E. COPE, 
Fashionable and Plain Milliners, 


No. 212 ARCH ST., above Second, 
South Side, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





! 








FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


TO FRIENDS! 
CLOSING SUMMER STOCK. 
MANY GOODS AT HALF PRICE. 


Pink Chambray Ginghams, 5 cents; worth 15 cents, 
Neat Green Plaid Ginghams, 10 cents; formerly 25 cents. 
‘These are French and Nice for Sun Bonnets. 
Thin Figured Dress Goods for Young People, 12% for- 
merly 31 cents 
Mottled Dress Goods, wide. little soiled, 25¢; formerly 75c. 
White Ground and Black Bir Mohairs, 25¢c.; formerly 75c. 
These are capital Goods to wear and nice for Young Folks. 
Dark Brown Hernani, 3714 cents ; formerly 6214 cents. 
= - . 50 cents; formerly 75 cents. 
Many other Dress Goods reduced in Proportion. 

N. B—Duplicate Fresh Plain Goods, Silk Mitts, black and 
colored, made by hand, 'arletan Book and Book Muslin 
Handkerchiefs, Silk Cashmere Shawls, white and colored. 
Mixed Madonnas and Mohairs, 37, 50 end 62 cents. 

Wash and Silk Blonde, Grenadine. Crepe Lisse and Tarle- 
tan, Flannels, Table Linens and Muslins, all grades. 


N. NEWLIN STOKES, JR., 
S. W. Cor. SEVENTH and ARCH STREETS, 
IF YOU CANT COME SEND FOR SAMPLES. 


CERMANTOWN 
FRIENDS’ GRADED SCHOOL & KINDERGARTEN 


(School Lane and Green Street.) 
Will reopen Ninth month 10th, 1877. 
N. B.—A few nice girls for the Grammar or 
Higher Grades can find a good, cheap home and 
careful training with the principal. 


0. S. FELL, 
102 Maplewood Ave. 


FRIENDS’ COLLEGE—LONG ISLAND 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 


This Institution, near Locust Valley (a Station 
on the Long Island Railroad, thirty miles east from 
New York), will be opened for the reception of 
pupils Eighth month 28th. Board, tuition and 
washing. lst term, 10 weeks, $40.00; 2d term, 20 
weeks, $80.00, and 3d term, 13 weeks, $52.00. In 
addition to the ordinary and advanced branches of 
an English education (including mathematics), in- 
struction will be given by a competent linguist, in 
the Latin, French and German Languages. Geog- 
raphy and Astronomy will be taught in connection 
with the use of celestial and terrestrial globes and 
telescope. GIDEON FROST, Proprietor, 
For Circular, address Edwin S. Hallock, Principal. 

Glen Cove, Long Island. 


BAYARD TAYLOR 


says: “I take great pleasure in recommending to 
parents the Academy of Swithin C Shortlidge.” 
This Academy for Young Men and Boys is 12 
miles by rail from Philadelphia. $260 a school 
year for Boarding, Washing, Gas, Schooling Books, 
&c. Payable Quarterly. No extra charges. Open 
allsummer. Students admitted at any time. Spe- 
cial individual and class instruction for advanced 
and backward pupils. Ten instructors, two gradu- 
ates of Yale College. For picturé of building, gym- 
nasium and circular, address 
SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE, 
(Havard University, A. M.,) Media, Pa. 
Media has seven churches and a temperance charter. 





PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 18th, 1877. 








"CHANGE OF LOCATION! 
ERCILDOUN SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


CHESTER COUNTY, PENNA. 

This institution will commence its fall and winter 
session in new and improved buildings, in the 
vicinity of West Chester, Penna. on the 24th of 
Ninth month next. The instruction is thorough 
and extended. Diplomas are granted to pupils who 
pursue a full course of study. Terms, including 
Board, Tuition, use of Books, etc., $175 per school 
year. Catalogues sent on application. Address the 
principal until Eighth month 10th, at Ercildoun 
Chester county, Penna., after that time at West 
Chester, Penna. 

RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr., Principal. 


WOODSTOWN ACADEMY, 


HOME SCHOOL FOR 


YOUNG LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 


Thorough instruction, fine location, good class of patrons, 
home comforts and moderate rates. Preparation of teach- 
ers and careful training of young pupils ~ geen Full 
course of lectures. Satisfaction guaranteed to good pupils. 
For catalogues, address A. C. NORRIS, A. M., 

Woodstown, N. J. 


-SWARTHMORE COLLEGE,- 


TEN MILES FROM PHILADELPHIA, 


Under the care of Friends, gives to both sexes alike 
full classical and scientific courses for completing 
which the usual degrees are conferred. Total ex- 
penses, including tuition, board, washing, use of 
books, etc., $350 a year. No FxTRa cHarces. For 
catalogue, giving full particulars as to courses of 
study, etc., Address 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., President, 


Swarthmore College, Delaware co., Pa, 


MIAMI VALLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR BOTH SEXES, 


Near Springboro, Warren Countv, Ohio. 


Under the care of Friends. Opens Ninth mo. 4th, 
1877. Term fees for the year, $230, from which 
will be deducted amounts earned at suitable indus- 
tries, two hours daily—of boys on farm and in 
mechanics’ hall, and of girls in household duties— 
also cost of railroad fares, once each way, from 
fees of first and last terms, respectively. For par- 
ticulars send for Catalogue. 

A. WRIGHT, Pres’t. 


THE WESTMINSTER. 


Cor. of PACIFIC & KENTUCKY Avs. 
Atlantic City. 


Near the HOT BATHS. Ocean View from 20 Rooms, 
OPENS SIXTH MONTH 20th, 1877. 
W. A. MircHett, Supt. 











M. H. Mircuett, Prop. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER: 





CEDAR COTTACE, 


Pennsylvania Avenue, Atlantic City. 
Pleasant and desirable accommodations. 
M. R. CHANDLEE. 


R. H. HUTCHINSON. 


J. WM. HUTCHINSON. 
Lateof Baltimore. 


HUTCHINSON BRO’S. 


Successors to Vinton & Hutchinson, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


~RUSCOMBE COTTAGE, |FINE CUSTOM SHIRTS, 


PACIFIC and NEW YORK AVENUES, 
ATLANTIC CITY, 


Near Hot Baths. 
Fine Ocean View. 


This Cottage is now open for the reception of guests. 
L. R. WARRINGTON. 


FLORENCE OIL STOVE! 


FOR SUMMER COOKINC. 


The Best, Safest and | Costs less than two cts 
most Economical. per hour for fuel. 
NO UNNECESSARY HEAT! NO ODOR!! 


Send for circular and price-list to WILSON & MILLER, 
General Agents, Keystone Slate Mantel Works, No 1210 
Ridge Avenue, Philadelphia. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Farniture Warerooms, 227 N. 10th Street. 
I. F. HOPKINS, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Fine Cabinet Ware, 


WOVEN WIRE SPRINGS, 
HAIR AND HUSK MATTRESSES ON HAND. 


i” Repairing, Varnishing and Upholstering neatlly done, 


REFRIGERATOR 
OPENINC. 


Most extensive Variety ever shown. Forty dif- 
ferent samples in line. Each Variety shown in 
operation, from which all may be suited. Prices 
reduced to suit the times. Full directions with 
each article. Descriptive Catalogue sent to 
any address. 


E. §. FARSON, 220 & 222 DOCK ST., 


(Below Walnut Street), 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


CROWN JEWEL SOAP 


One of the Best Soaps made for the 
Laundry and General House Use. 


™e SURE TO GIVE SATISFACTION. 
¢ For sale by all leading Grocers, 









MADE ONLY BY 


s/ McKEONE, VAN HAAGEN & C0. 
 FURN T TURE. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 

§S§.B. REGESTER, 
Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
and Cottage Furniture, the Woven Wire Spring, 
Hair and Husk Mattress constantly on hand. Repair- 
ing, Varnishing and Upholstering promptly attended 
to. Furniturecarefully packed, removed and stored. 

No. 526 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILAD’ A. 


No. 869 BROADWAY, 
2d door below 18th st. New York. 


Samples made subject to approval. Directions for meas- 
uring sent by mail. Goods delivered to any part of 
the country, free of express char ges. 





WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
American and Imported 


Key and Stem Winding Watches ; 


Also repairing and warranting complicated 
and plain Watches and Clocks. 


SOLID SILVER AND PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS. 


OLD GOLD, SILVER and PLATINA taken in Exchange. 
ISAAC DIXON & SON, 120 S. 11th St., Phila. 


CALEB D, SHREVE, 
COUNSELLOR AT LAW 
No. 106 Market Street, 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


Dr. RIDGWAY H. LAMB, 


t 


DEN TIs TT’, é 


512 N. THIRD St., Philadelphia, 
(Formerly of Mt. Holly, N. J.) 


NITROUS OXIDE GAS ADMINISTERED. 
ESTABLISHED 1835. 


JOSEPH FUSSELL & SON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


OMBRELLAS AND PARASOLS, 


For the retail trade, 
Nos. 2 and 4 NORTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


L. & R. L. TYSON, 
No. 249 South ELEVENTH STREET. 


Staple trimmings, dress linings, gloves, &c., Ber- 
lin zepbyr’s and yarns, also fine knit goods in ‘great 


variety. 
and cotton blondes and book muslin handkerchiefs, 


FRIENDS’ CAPS MADE TO ORDER. 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters and Builders, 
No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY. 


(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


SAML. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHO 


No. 256 N. Twentieth St. 


URDS, 
No. 1115 Citron St. 


Book muslins, tarletans, grenadine, silk-#- 





